SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER. 


VoL. v. MARCH, 1889. Now 3. 


SCIENCE-TEACHING IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


A WELL-KNOWN English statesman some few months ago 

expressed himself as strongly in favour of teaching Sunday 
school children the elements of science. He pointed out that it was 
no longer necessary to teach the three R’s, as in former days, and he 
seemed to think that if Sunday schools were to continue attractive 
and useful some new departure would soon have to be made. 

In several of our Sunday schools science-teaching has long occu- 
pied a prominent place, and there are many who warmly advocate its 
wide extension. There are others who view this movement with 
suspicion, and who are afraid that if it were widely followed it would 
tend to secularise our schools, and interfere with their true religious 
influence. 

We have long felt that there is no need for teachers to divide 
themselves into two opposing camps on this question. We all 
admit that one of the chief objects of the Sunday school is to enlarge 
the child’s thought of God, of life, and of the universe; and surely 
in striving to accomplish this end the teacher may well describe some 
of the simple operations of nature, and point to the facts and laws of 
astronomy, chemistry, geology, or physiology in illustration of his 
lesson. The bravest and best of the Bible-writers have left us an 
excellent example to follow. They heard God speaking to them 
through the flowers of earth and the stars of heaven, through the winds 
and waves, the mountains and valleys, through all lifeand movement ; 
and with the larger knowledge of to-day we should be able to hear 
more than they could have heard in the world’s earlier history, when 
man knew much less than he does now about the constitution and 
extent of the universe. 
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Our only plea is this: the time for religious teaching is so short, the 
need of it so pressing, that we think it is a pity to spend the Sunday 
hours on any subject, be it History, Biography, Science, or Scripture, 
unless it has some religious bearing or drift. In other words our | 
view is that the teacher should deliberately aim to make every lesson 
quicken the highest thought, touch the deepest feeling, and kindle 
the holiest aspirations of his scholars. If this supreme aim be kept 
always in sight it matters very little about the subjects that are taught; 
each teacher can be left to follow the bent of his own mind, and to 
use the knowledge which he happens to possess. 


GIRLS: THEIR DUTIES, DIFFICULTIES, AND DESIRES. 
Letter II. 


Aunt Anne to Margaret. 


Y dear Niece,—As you know very well, I have not a great deal of 

time for writing letters. In fact, no woman ought to have, seeing 

how many things there are for her to do which are very much more use- 

ful. A man is, as it were, compelled to sit idle when his day’s work is 

over, and must smoke or read to keep himself out of mischief. But a 

woman has always some odd piece of work that wants doing, and a great 
privilege it is. 

It all the more behoves us when we do write letters to take care that 
we make them worththe reading. Yours to me requires a deal of answer- 
ing. It isa wonder to me how a girl like you, who certainly has her wits 
about her as much as most, can have fallen into such a number of sad 
mistakes as you have. 

To begin with, I will mention one thing that really shocked me. How 
can you talk nonsense about ‘‘ proving that women are as good as men ?”’ 
I do not believe that you yourself know what you mean by it. Who that 
has any common sense at all, ever said they were not as good as men? 
And whatever is the use of your trying to prove what every sensible per- 
son has always known? But I take it what you really want to make out 
is that women can do men’s work as well as they can themselves. Well, 
I’m not saying that they can’t; but if you prove that, I hope you will 
prove too that the men can do the women’s work, and I doubt that will 
be a more difficult task. It seems to me that now-a-days the women’s 
work runs great risk of not being done at all. For all the talk there is 
about girls earning their own livings, they are less fit to do it than ever. 
Not a housemaid can I get that knows her business, nor yet a girl that is 
willing to learn and be made a woman of ;. and it is just the same in the 
kitchen. No, so soon as the girls leave school they must be off to the 
mills or the shops, instead of staying with their mothers a while and 
learning what they can teach them, and then going into places where 
they are well done by, and made into good servants and housewives. It 
is all because they must be ‘‘independent.” As far as I can make out 
that means being at liberty to spend their evenings out of doors, and to 
put all they earn on their backs, CONTI SS ae ; 
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I am not saying this for you, niece. I would trust you to conduct 
yourself properly, however you might earn your living. 

Well, for a while the girls get on all right. Then, perhaps, trade is 
bad, and there is not work at the shops and mills for all that want it; and 
all those who can get nothing else to do will be servants. They think 
there is nothing needed but just to go to a registry office and put their 
names down as cooks, or housemaids, or kitchen maids, or whatever they 
take a fancy to be, as if they could turn themselves into servants by magic, 
just by calling themselves so. The less they understand any particular 
sort of work the more they are certain that they can do it. Then comes 
the heart-break for all the good housekeepers that want to see work 
properly done ; ay, and later on, for all the men, too, that want good 
wives to look after their homes and their children. 

Independent indeed! I do not see how anyone, man or woman, is to 
be independent, unless it is all alone on a desert island. Even Robinson 
Crusoe was not independent after Man Friday came to live with him. 
me old Bible saying: ‘‘ No man liveth to himself alone,” is good enough 

or me. 

Do not misunderstand me. I know well that many and many a 
woman must earn her own living, and be thankful to do it in a mill ora 
a shop, or any way she can. That does not alter the fact that there is 
many a one, too, like you, whose few shillings of earnings do not half 
make up for the housework she has neglected for them. 

Many’s the young wife who, if she would stay at home and mind a 
woman’s true business, could save as much of her husband’s earnings as 
she can make of her own, not only by cooking and cleaning and mending, 
but by making sure that all of his money came into the house instead of 
being spent in the public-house. 

I am sure, if you think honestly, you can yourself name a dozen homes 
where man and wife both go out working while the poor little babies, 
puny, miserable things mostly, are put out to nurse. The man spends 
his own money and the woman spends hers, buying as the fancy takes 
them, if nothing worse, and, between them, half the time the most impor- 
tant thing is forgotten. She will spend her spare cash in dress, and he 
his in drink. And what wonder if he does drink when all he finds at 
home after his day’s work is a miserable, dirty room, a slatternly wife, 
and crying children ? 

You know this is a true picture, niece ; and it all comes of a woman’s 
wish to be ‘‘ as good as a man.” 

I am sure that there is a wrong notion just now about the proper way 
to bring up girls, else there would not be so many girls starving for want 
of work, and so many mistresses of households who cannot get girls who 
know how to work, and so many wives and mothers who don’t know how 
to manage for their husbands, and hardly which way up to hold a baby. 

Here am I filling up all my paper with one thing, and I have a dozen 
tosaytoyou. You say I told you not to throw things aside when you had 
once taken them up. True enough, but I am not aware that I ever 
advised you to take up occupations enough for half-a-dozen girls. Bless 
me ! what a muddle your mind must be in ; it must be a regular hugger- 
mugger of ideas: for all the world like my scrap-bag, where I put all | 
sorts of new pieces that are not large enough to do anything with. And 
did it never come into your head that you cow/d not have taken up all the 
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occupations you tell me of if you had not first thrown aside certain duties 
which fell to your share in the natural course of things, and which you 
should have been, not only ready, but proud to perform. Do you not see 
that it is nothing short of a disgrace to you that Jack should have had to 
do women’s work in your father’s house? When I was a young woman 
I should have been ashamed to have any young man do work which was 
mine by right. Mind you give your mother . . . . (here follows a 
good deal of excellent advice for the management of the sick room, which 
may be omitted for the present). 

Do not you be led away by any false notions about self-sacrifice. 
Real self-sacrifice is not a virtue often met with and you will never find 
that those who have it talk about it. I am afraid that too often, with 
young people, self-sacrifice means sacrifice to themselves, and sacrifice, 
too, of those who ought to be their nearest and dearest. 

Of course there is nothing grand, nothing noble, nothing to be talked 
about in anyway in a girl’s looking after and caring about her own father 
and mother, and brothers and sisters; there ought to be no feeling of 
sacrifice about it, and there is not to a right-minded girl. All the same, 
it is the first duty in most cases. 

My young lady (the youngest one, I mean, Miss Molly: the one I’ve 
told you is always getting into scrapes, and the sweetest of them all to 
my mind) has copied out a verse and nailed it over her mantel-piece and 
I think it would be a good thing if you did the same. As you know, I 
do not hold with poetry in a general way, but this seems to have sense 
ith 

‘Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles ; 
Helping, when you meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 


Lastly, don’t let me ever hear you blame ‘‘things”’ again for going 
wrong. What is a woman good for if she cannot make things serve her 
instead of serving things. Good bye, my dear niece. Believe always in 
the affection of your old 

Aunt ANNE. 


ENGLISH PURITANISM., 
II. 


(i.) INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE. 


ile is always understood that the Reformation was brought about by the 

opening of the Bible to the people. Both on the Continent and in 
England other things played a part in bringing about the great change 
which resulted in the rejection of Romanism, in England especially the 
change was partly what we call political, but with that these lessons will 
not try to deal. We will look at Puritanism principally in its religious 
aspect so far as its origin is concerned. On this side of it then the Bible 
was the principal influence at work. Rome or the Bible was the choice 
before the reformers ; the King and the Church or the Bible was the 
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choice before the Puritans. Should the religion of England be what the 
Church decided upen, or should it be what every man could determine 
for himself by an earnest search after salvation with the Bible as his 
guide? This latter was the choice of the Puritans. 

The introduction of printing had made it possible for the Bible to 
be circulated, and as it circulated it was read and was received with 
surprise and gladness, Large numbers of Englishmen cared to read 
nothing else, it was a new world of thought opened to them. They had 
never heard or read anything else like it before and they wanted nothing 
else. At first the Bible was set up in churches and a good reader was 
chosen, and crowds flocked to hear him read aloud. Then the lessons, 
as they are called, that is chapters from the Old and New Testaments 
were read in the services of the Church, and then what was called the 
Geneva Bible was printed in large numbers, and found its way into almost 
every house. And there were none, or only a few other books to be had. 
There were no histories, or story books, or books of poetry, for men and 
women and boys and girlsto read. Sothe Old Testament stories of patri- 
archs and kings, and the New Testament life of Jesus and the adventures 
of the Apostles became the favourite story books: and the psalms and 
prophecies were the popular poetry; the parables and the miracles gave 
universal pleasure, while those who wanted deeper thoughts about religion 
found them in the letters of Paul and the other Apostles. 

This explains why to so large an extent the Puritans wrote and spoke 
in what we call Bible language. It was not hypocritical, or what we call 
cant, it was natural to them because they hardly thought of anything else. 

_So they quoted passages from the Bible in their conversation and their 
letters. They called their children by Bible names, and they used the 
Hebrew names to illustrate their own meaning. Sometimes this use of 
passages from the Bible might have seemed out of place, but sometimes it 
was very grand, as when it is said ‘‘ Cromwell saw the mists break over the 
hills of Dunbar, he hailed the sun burst with the cry of David: ‘ Let God 
arise, and let his enemies be scattered. Like as the smoke vanisheth, so 
shalt thou drive them away.’ ”’ 


(ii.) THE INFLUENCE OF CALVIN. 


Besides the effect the reading of the Bible had on religious and earnest 
Englishmen there was another great influence which must be taken into 
account. This was the great reformer, John Calvin. Some of the 
English preachers visited Geneva and there imbibed his ideas of religion, 
Geneva had thrown off the authority of Rome, and had partially embraced 
the reformed religion, but was as yet in a state of anarchy. William 
Farel, a Frenchman, was the leading spirit of the Reformation there, and 
at his pressing invitation Calvin was induced to join him, and devote his 
energies to the same work, Farel had succeeded in getting the magis- 
trates to agree to his form of teaching, and to assent to live according to 
the gospel which had been proclaimed since the abolition of the Mass. 
They gave a promise and took an oath to God that all the people would 
live according to this holy evangelical law and the Word of God, forsak- 
ing all masses and other papal ceremonies and frauds, images and idols, 
and live together in unity and in obedience to the law. A 

Farel himself was not strong enough in will to overcome the resistance 
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that he knew would be offered on the part of some to the carrying out of 
this purpose, but he saw that Calvin was the man to do it. The people 
were more ready to accept his theological doctrines than to obey the 
moral laws he insisted upon. The magistrates, who were friendly to 
Calvin, put his rules into force, closed gaming-houses, put down mas- 
querades and immodest dances, and inflicted punishment on those con- 
victed of offences against morality. 

When the English preachers, who had spent some time in Geneva, 
returned home, they tried to carry out his system here. They never 
succeeded in doing so, but, still, they greatly influenced the direction of 
the reformed religion. 


(iii.) IN THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


It was under this Queen that the Puritans became distinctly marked 
from the other members of the Church of England. In her reign was 
passed an Act of Uniformity, by which all her subjects were commanded 
to observe the rules and to submit to the order of church services as they 
were regulated by the Queen as the supreme visible head of the Church 
on earth. The Puritans refused to consent to this command as contrary 
to the dictates of their consciences. They affirmed that Christ only was 
the head of the Church, and they complained that the rules laid down 
were a revival of Popish superstitions. Some of them demanded that the 
Church should be settled on the plan of that of Geneva as formed by John 
Calvin, but others only asked for liberty of conscience and the privilege 
of worshipping God in their own way. The Queen would not grant 
either of these requests, but permitted the law to be put in force for the 
suppression of the Puritans. This was the beginning of the division 
which at last ended in dividing the religious people into two parties, 
known as Churchmen and Nonconformists. This did not finally happen 
till the time of Charles II., and, as we shall see, many things happened 
before them. ’ 

Two or three alterations which seemed naturally to follow the refor- 
mation may be just mentioned. The principal was the changing of the 
altar into a communion table, by which was signified the complete rejec- 
tion of the most important of the Romish doctrines known as the ‘ Real 
Presence.”’ In their zeal against Romanism, which the Puritans thought 
to be idolatrous, they destroyed all pictures and images in churches. Even 
the figures in the stained glass windows were destroyed, and in the 
Chapter House of Southwell Cathedral may now be seen some windows 
composed of odd pieces of coloured glass put together without any 
possible design, these pieces having been gathered from the broken frag- 
ments of old picture windows which were destroyed in Puritan times. 
Another thing which was destroyed were the figures in the rood-loft. 
This was a gallery between the nave and chancel in every church, usually 
of richly-carved and gilded wood work, supporting a group of statues. 
‘‘Christ took not our nature upon him to be a patron to the carver and 
painter ’’ said one Puritan, and that was their general opinion; and they 
acted upon the belief that the law and the prophets forbade images, Not 
only were the figures destroyed, but very often the rood-loft itself, as 
being tainted with idolatry. 


WaLterR Luioyp, 
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MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
Brief Notes of Lessons.—(Concluded.) 
H AVING considered the nature and possible extent of our knowledge 


of ourselves, of the things around us, and of our fellow-men, we 
pass on to consider now— 


(v.) OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN NATURE. 


Modern science teaches that all the operations of nature are move 
ments of matter by force or energy, (not many various forces, but one 
force in various forms,) according to fixed laws. 

What does this mean ? 

The only ‘‘force”’ or ‘‘energy’’ of which we have any direct know- 
ledge is the exercise of ‘‘wz//.’”’ It is certain that if we had no “will” 
we could have no conception of force or energy. 


‘Operating according to fixed laws”? means nothing more than 
“working with perfect order and regularity.” 


Is this force manifested in nature “ blind”? ? 

Is it a mere accident that you do not hear with your eyes, and see 
with your ears? Is it an accident that when you sow wheat, barley does 
not spring up ? 

If not an accident, what ts it ? 

Can you doubt that the eye is intended for seeing, and the ear for 
hearing ? Can you doubt that the seed of wheat is zztended to produce 
wheat plants ? 

Can you resist the conviction that Wil (or Force or Energy) carrying 
out in an orderly and regulary manner processes which plainly are not 
accidental denotes a Personality ; to which the personality of which you 
are conscious in yourself, and which you recognise in your fellow-men, is 
in some way akin ? 


As you cannot know what the commonest thing you see or handle is 
in itself, or comprehend the personality of your fellow-man, or even your 
own personality, can it be expected that you will be able to comprehend 
this infinitely greater Personality; which we call by the name of ‘‘God’’? 

Two very different conceptions of God have prevailed, and still prevail. 

According to one view, He is regarded as having, at some period in 
the distant past, created the universe, contrived its wonderful mechanisms, 
and placed them under the control of various forces, (called ‘‘xatural,’’) 
which He has ever since left to work of themselves; except on rare 
occasions, when He has thought fit to interfere, by way of miracle or 
sign, in what has been called a “‘ supernatural”? manner. 

According to the other view, ‘‘ God is the ever-present life of the 
World ; it is through Him that all things exist from moment to moment, 
and the natural sequence of events is a perpetual revelation of the divine 
wisdom and goodness.”’ (Fiske, /dea of God, p. 83.) o4 

This latter conception, of an eternal, indwelling, ever-creating Spirit, 
is that to which all modern science points, 
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(vi.) OUR KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN MAN. 


If you have grasped the idea of God as the Eternal Spirit of the 
Universe, ever and everywhere acting, can you believe that He has no 
access to that mysterious inner being which we have called your ‘‘ per- 
sonality,’ or that He excludes Himself from it? ae 

Is it not more reasonable to believe that Man, possessed of an origin- 
ating will, and of power to recognise his kinship with the Eternal, is the 
sphere in which God may be expected to manifest Himself most especially ? 

Is it not reasonable to believe that although Man (subject to conditions 
and limitations) can exercise his will freely, yet the Eternal Will cannot 
fail to impress itself in some way upon his spirit ? 


With some exceptions, men have, in every country and in all ages,— 
sometimes dimly and partially, sometimes more clearly and fully— 
recognised in the prickings and promptings of conscience ; in the remorse 
ensuing upon its disregard, and the inward peace gained by true allegiance 
to it; in the love of truth, beauty and goodness ; in the family and social 
ties and affections ; revelations to the spirit of Man of the will and char- 
acter of the Eternal Spirit. 


As the bodily frame of man is believed to be the result of slow changes, 
continued through an immense period of time, so his mental, moral, and 
spiritual constitution, (what we have called his ‘‘ personality,’’) has prob- 
ably been gradually developed. Such appears to have been God’s method 
in Man, as in Nature. 

As in Nature, so in Man, God acts according to fixed laws,—that is, 
with constancy and regularity. Our bodily strivings, in accordance with 
fixed law, bring material blessings; our spiritual strivings, doubtless 
also in accordance with fixed law, bring spiritual blessings. 

As the sun is always shining, although we may be turned away from 
it, or may be under some shadow, so God's love is ever flowing, constant 
and unchangeable. If by prayer and aspiration, and by earnest en- 
deavour to mould our wills into harmony with the Divine Will, we bring 
ourselves into the light of God’s presence, His Holy Spirit never fails to 
cheer, strengthen, and enlighten us. 


As you can attain only a very imperfect knowledge of the personality 
of your most intimate friend, can you hope to ‘find out the Almighty to 
perfection ’’ ? 

All our knowledge is relative. We know things and personalities 
only as they are related to ourselves, and to other things and personalities. 
In this way we know God, as mirrored in Nature and in Man, and as 
felt in our own inner being; and although our knowledge of Him must 
always be small, it may be very veal; and of more value than all other 
knowledge. 

The highest conception you can form of a perfect man is the clearest 
image of God that is possible of attainment by you. The Christian 
world has agreed in accepting the personality of Jesus Christ, (idealized, 
it may be,) as such an image, and especially as the supreme revelation 
of that in the character of God to which in man self-sacrifice corresponds, 
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(vil.) A GLANCE AT SOME DIFFICULTIES. 


Learned and able men tell us that the experiences and inferences on 
which we found our belief in God, and in His righteousness and loving- 
kindness, are illusions. 

We cannot prove that they are not. 

You may be told that your sense of ‘‘ will” is an illusion; that “1” 
is a word to which no permanent reality corresponds, standing only for 
fugitive states of consciousness, and that when you say ‘‘I went to school 
when I was six years old,” you are the victim of an illusion. 

What then remains that can with any confidence be pronounced not 
an illusion? Surely nothing ! 

Without pretending to either learning or ability, you may fairly 
suspect,—nay you may be quite sure,—that some fallacy lurks in an 
argument which seeks to prove to you your own nonentity. 


The human will is so weak and variable that uniformity of action— 
the ‘‘ reign of law’’—speaks to some minds rather of iron zecessity than 
of wl. 

But the feebleness and uncertainty of man’s will are owing to his 
finiteness and imperfection. Complete knowledge and unchanging 
purpose imply constancy in action. And, conversely, uniform and con- 
stant action implies complete knowledge and unchanging purpose. 


When we contemplate the pain and misery in the world, we may 
ask ourselves whether to perfect knowledge and unchanging purpose we 
can add ferfect goodness in our conception of God. 

The existence of evil presents the most awful problem with which the 
mind of man has to grapple. Indeed with our present knowledge it 
cannot be fully solved. 

‘“ Now we see as through a glass, darkly.” 

We can see that the freedom of man’s will makes him far higher and 
better than an automaton; but yet necessarily involves his liability to error 
and sin. 

We can see that the most serious evils in the world arise from the 
abuse or misdirection of man’s free-will ;—from his disobeying or failing 
to understand God’s laws, physical or moral. 

We can see that evil is never the end or purpose of any arrangement 
in nature ;—that pain and suffering serve as warnings, and are a neces- 
sary element in progress, telling individuals and communities when and 
how they have gone wrong. : , 

Having seen that all our knowledge is relative, we can see that if 
there were no evils we could know nothing of their opposites. 

We can see that the nobler and higher elements of our nature are 
called forth in cur wrestlings with evil and sin ;—that there could be no 
- self-sacrifice if there were no evils to be voluntarily accepted for the sake 
of others; no sympathy or kindness if there were no sorrow or suffering. 


Still there is much that cannot be explained. Our vision is limited to 
a minute point, in space and time. We see enough, however, to inspire 
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us with faith and hope ;—faith in the ultimate triumph of good,—hope 
for a future state of existence, in which light will be thrown upon much 
that is now dark and mysterious. : 

The late J. S. Mill expressed the opinion that if God be perfectly 
good, He cannot be all powerful. ; ; 

Some have affirmed (in direct opposition to the teachings of science 
as to the unity of the power manifested in nature), that an all-but- 
omnipotent Being takes delight in evil, and constantly works to thwart 
God’s purposes. 

In any case, we know enough to be sure that God—the ‘‘ Eternal 
Power ’’—‘‘ makes for righteousness ;’’ and consequently that in alleviat- 
ing suffering, and combating error and sin, in ourselves and others, we 
are fellow-workers with Him, and He works in and with us. 


J. H.B. 


LESSONS ON TEMPERANCE. 
III.—Effect of Strong Drink on the Moral Nature. 


E have seen that strong drink affects the brain, and the whole 
nervous system that the brain controls. We will now look a 
little farther into the matter. 

The brain is not only the director of our bodily movements, but it is 
the seat of the intellect, the emotions, and the will. We think, feel, and 
act as our brains allow, and only as long as our brains are in proper work- 
ing order can we be considered reasonable people, responsible for our own 
actions. 

Well, as we have seen, the first thing alcohol does after it has been 
taken is to rush straightway with the blood to the brain. If the brain of 
a man who has died in drunkenness be immediately examined, it will be 
found to smell strongly of alcohol. If, then, the brain is the seat of 
thought, will, and feeling, it is easy to understand that the effect of intro- 
ducing alcoholic poison there will be to disturb and alter the thoughts and 
feelings, and weaken the will; in short, to change the whole moral nature 
of the man. 

There is in all of us a conflict for ever going on between the spiritual 
nature and the animal nature, the higher and the lower. The little child 
who has to decide between eating his sweets himself and sharing them 
with others, has already begun the struggle of his life between the appe- 
tiles of the flesh and the higher call of duty and self-sacrifice. 

This struggle is splendidly described in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
chap. vil. ‘‘ That which I doI know not; for not what I would, that do 
I practise; but what I hate that I do;” chap. v., ver. 15. ‘For I delight 
in the law of God in the inward man: but I see a different law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity under the law of sin which is in my members. O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?”’ 
chap. v., ver. 22, 23, 24. 

Now the terrible fact about alcoholic drinks is that they weaken the 
higher nature, and slowly, but surely, give the victory to the lower. Dr. 
Richardson thus describes what happens: ‘‘The cerebral or brain centres 
become influenced, they are reduced in power, and the controlling in- 
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fluences of will and judgment are lost. As these centres are unbalanced 
and thrown into chaos, the rational part of the nature of the man gives 
way before the emotional, passional or organic part. The reason is now 
off duty, or is fooling with duty, and all the mere animal instincts are laid 
bare. The coward shows up more craven, the braggart more boastful, 
the cruel more merciless, the untruthful more false, and the carnal more 
degraded.”’ 

The reason and will become more or less paralysed by drink, and then 
all the bad qualities come out freely. ‘‘ When the cat is away the mice 
will play,’’—when reason and will are drugged and laid low, out come all 
the low thoughts and cruel passions which were kept safely locked away 
as long as the man was sober and in his right senses. 

Very likely cruel action follows the cruel thought. Most of the 
crimes we read of in the newspapers are caused by drink, indeed it is 
rarely that one reads through the account of a wife-beating or murder 
case but the horrid details are followed by, ‘‘the prisoner pleaded that 
he was under the influence of drink at the time.’”’? Would it not be better 
if, before putting ‘an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains,”’ 
men would first pause, and, remembering that the poison is bound to 
attect the brain in proportion to the amount taken, refuse to take it at all. 

Different kinds of drink affect the moral nature in different ways, thus 
‘beer tends to brutalise, wine impassions, whiskey infuriates but event- 
ually unmans.’’* 

The effect of beer varies according to the extent of its adulteration. A 
magistrate’s clerk once stated that the worst assaults and crimes of violence 
in his district were committed by men who drank at public-houses sup- 
plied from one particular brewery. 

The physical evils resulting from drink are bad enough, but the moral 
evils are worse. The utter selfishness of a drunkard is appalling. He 
may have been a right-minded man enough, and a good husband and 
father, before he began to drink, but no sooner does he become a victim 
to intemperance than he will sacrifice his wife, his children, the happiness 
of his home, to his fatal craving. His wife may ‘‘ work her fingers to the 
bone,”’ his children are puny, starving, and fireless,—what does he care ? 
His reason is blunted, his will is paralysed, his higher nature is dead 
within him, and he has no thought or care but to satisfy his craving for 
more drink. 

You must all know cases like this. I could tell you of many I have 
known. (Teacher may give instances.) 

There is a story called ‘‘ Poor Nellie,” in which the gradual sapping 
of the higher life by drink is powerfully described. Nellie is a sweet 
young girl, but lacking strength of will. Her lover Charlie goes abroad ; 
she is not quite certain if he cares for her, and meanwhile her mother 
tries to force her to marry someone else. She has little moral courage 
or power to stand alone. She gets ill, and the doctor orders her port 
wine. Here, as is often the case, is the beginning of trouble. The port 
_ wine cheers her, and she takes more and more. She yields to her mother 
and accepts George, whom she dislikes. Afterwards George, seeing her 
drink too much at parties, gives her up. Then Charlie, who is an officer 


* Dr. Bock, of Leipsic, in article on the ‘Moral effects of food and drink,” in British 
Medical Fournal (1849). 
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in the army, returns, and is quickly married to Nellie. After a year of 
happiness, during which Charlie does not suspect the tendency, he goes 
to India, and Nellie is left alone with her child for five years. Then the 
tendency developes. Charlie returns full of love and tenderness, and 
hurries to his wife—he finds—not the slim, gentle girl he left, but a stout, 
coarse-looking woman with a red face, who receives him with a mixture 
of fawning fondness and aversion, and a strange, unmeaning laugh. 
The horror and grief of the husband is most powerfully described. As 
you might expect, ‘‘ poor Nellie’? goes on from bad to worse, and ruins 
not only her own life, but the lives of many others. The whole story is 
an impressive study of the steady downfall that waits upon one who yields 
to drink. 

I have often heard the expression, ‘‘ He makes a brute of himself at 
the public house.’’ I hope you never say this, for a brute would have 
more sense. If you offer your dog beer, he will sniff at it and turn away 
contemptuously. I remember having seen a picture called ‘‘ Beauty and 
the Beast.’’ Beauty was a noble dog keeping guard over the prostrate 
body of her drunken master. She sat gazing down at him with an expres- 
sion of grief and pity that was almost human. 

Once upon atime a drunken man and a pig were lying side by side 
in a ditch. Two men passed by, and one pointing to the pair in the ditch 
said to the other, ‘‘ You can tell what a man is by the company he keeps.”’ 
The pig heard, got up, grunted with disgust and trotted away. The pig, 
you see, felt himself superior to the drunken man, and refused to be 
classed with him. 

Well, then, if taking much drink is so terrible in its effects on the 
moral character as we all know it is, we must remember that taking only 
a little tends in the selfsame direction. It leads from the nature of the 
thing downwards, not upwards. Hear these pathetic words of one who 
had himself yielded : ‘‘ Could the youth, to whom the flavour of his first 
wine is delicious, look into my desolation, and be made to understand 
what a dreary thing it is when a man feels himself going down a precipice 
with open eyes and a passive will,—to see his destruction, and to have no 
power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way emanating from himself; to 
perceive all goodness emptied out of him, and yet not be able to forget a 
time when it was otherwise ; to bear about the piteous spectacle of his own 
self-ruins ;—could he see my fevered eye, feverish with last night’s drink- 
ing, and feverishly looking for this night’s repetition of the folly ; could 
he feel the body of the death out of which I cry hourly with feebler and 
feebler outcry to be delivered,—it were enough to make him dash the 
sparkling beverage to the earth.’’* 

VIOLET SOLLY. 
Questions. 

What effect has strong drink upon the brain? Does it bring out the 
higher or the lower sides of character? Can you tell what are the different 
characteristics that are apt to follow upon taking beer, wine, or whiskey? 
Why is one kind of beer more injurious than another? What is com- 
monly given as an excuse for crime? Do you think it a reasonable 
excuse ? Why not? What is the effect upon the character of yielding 
to intemperance? What is the effect upon those around us ? 


* Essays of Elia, ‘* Confessions of a drunkard.” 
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STUDIES OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
ITI. 
The Building of the Ship. 
(il.) LOVE AND LABOUR. 


il aes month we saw how the Master’s Ideal of the ship was the result 

of ages of thought and toil, ever since a primeval savage hollowed 
a log of wood into a rude canoe. We saw the creative energy of Thought 
as it travels through ¢7me; now we are to see its power to gather its 
materials from every part of space. After making the miniature ship, 
the Master ordered different kinds of wood from various climes, until the 
ship-yard was crowded with timber. 


Covering many a rood of ground, 

Lay the timber piled around; 

Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there, with these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions far away, 

From Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 

And the banks of the roaring Roanoke! 


And then the poet’s mind is filled with wonder at the supremacy of one 
thought, the far-reaching results of one spoken word. To realise his 
ideal the Master had the produce of distant countries brought ready to 
his hands. He spoke the word and ships on every sea moved in obedience, 
the wheels of toil were set in motion by his uttered thought, and now loads 
of timber lie waiting to be fashioned into a noble vessel, which shall be the 
final end of all this labour of brain and hand. 


Ah! what a wondrous thing it is 

To note how many wheels of toil 

One thought, one word, can set in motion! 
There’s not a ship that sails the ocean, 
But every climate, every soil, 

Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall ! 


As the loads of timber lie in the ship-yard, it is morning, the sun is rising 
out of the sea, his airy beams striking upon the solid beams of wood; and 
instantly our poet’s imagination is carried away into the wonderful con- 
ception of the creation of that wood by the silent forces of light and heat. 
All the great trees from which this timber was cut were hewn and laid 
by that sun, who is the silent architect of every form of life upon the 
globe. The whole process of cosmic evolution was needed to make these 
logs of wood ready for the use of man, and the industry and skill of the 
Master are only of avail because he is co-operating with the work of great 
creative Nature. 

The sun was rising o’er the sea, 

And long the level shadows lay, 

As if they, too, the beams would be 

Of some great, airy argosy, 
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Framed and launched in a single day. 
That silent architect, the sun, 

Had hewn and laid them every one, 
Ere the work of man was yet begun. 


But the labour which builds the ship is more than obedience to the Ideal 
more than co-operation with Nature, it is also a SACRAMENT of 
human love. The old Master is in the ship-yard describing his 
designs, and by his side there stands a bright youth, taking in the 
meaning of every word and eager to begin the work. This young 
man is to enter into the Master’s labours, and carry on his enterprise. 
When the old man has passed away, his thought and industry will 
still be influential in the world through this young architect whom he 
has trained to be the heir of his property, and the successor in his craft. 
And more than that,—the inheritor of his toil is also to be the husband of 
his child ; in this noble youth the old man sees the propagation into future 
years of all that is most precious to him,—the wisdom of his mind, the 
industry of his hands, and the affection of his heart. Old age has no 
regret and death no terror, for out of his life and labour there will arise 
new deeds of industry and sacred bonds of love. We are reminded how 
the old Hebrews found the consoling thought of an earthly immortality in 
the children who would rise to take the place of the fathers, the new 
generations that would keep up the endless procession between birth and 
death. When the Psalmist complains that he is being taken away in the 
midst of his days, he closes his sorrowful prayer with the words of hope, 
“The children of Thy servants shall continue, and their seed shall be 
established before Thee.’’ Last month we saw the Master inheriting the 
wealth of thought and labour handed down to him from the past, now we 
see him creating the future, making provision for the continuation of his 
influence into years to come. On the very day the ship is launched the 
young heir of his labour is to be married to his daughter. 


Beside the Master, when he spoke, 

A youth, against an anchor leaning, 
Listened, to catch his slightest meaning. 
Only the long waves, as they broke 

In ripples on the pebbly beach, 
Interrupted the old man’s speech. 


Beautiful they were, in sooth, 

The old man and the fiery youth ! 

The old man, in whose busy brain 

Many a ship that sailed the main 

Was modelled o’er and o’er again ;— 

The fiery youth, who was to be 

The heir of his dexterity, 

The heir of his house, and his daughter’s hand, 
When he had built and launched from land 
What the elder head had planned. 


After giving his orders that the ship is only to be built of the soundest 
timber, the Master says that her name shall be Tue Union, 


For the day that gives her to the sea 
Shall give my daughter unto thee. 
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Then there comes that exquisite passage which describes the maiden as a 
beauteous barge, while her impetuous lover is the restless sea into whose 
keeping she fears not to commit her life. Here we have a perfect blend- 
ing of thought and word, of sentiment and melody :— 


The Master’s word 

Enraptured the young man heard; 

And as he turned his face aside, 

With a look of joy and a thrill of pride, 
Standing before 

Her father’s door, 

He saw the form of his promised bride. 
The sun shone on her golden hair, 

And her cheek was glowing fresh and fair, 
With the breath of morn and the soft sea-air. 
Like a beauteous barge was she, 

Still at rest on the sandy beach, 

Just beyond the billow’s reach ; 

But he 

Was the restless, seething, stormy sea! 


We may imagine with what eager joy the young man worked, the two 
thoughts of the launching of the vessel and the crowning of his love in- 
extricably blended in his mind. When Jacob was serving Laban seven 
years for Rachel, we are told that the long season of toil ‘‘seemed to him 
only like a few days for the love he had to her.’’ And so Longfellow tells 
us it was with this young ship-builder, as, from day to day, he steadily 
pursued his task. 


Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love’s command ! 

It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth Love’s behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest ! 

* * * * * * * 
Happy, thrice happy every one 
Who sees his labour well begun, 
And not perplexed and multiplied, 
By idly waiting for time and tide! 


At the end of each day’s work, the Master and the lovers would sit within 
the porch of the home while the Summer twilight deepened. The old man 
would tell them wonderful tales of dangerous voyages and foreign 
lands. 

And the trembling maiden held her breath 

At the tales of that awful, pitiless sea, 

With all its terror and mystery, 

The dim, dark sea, so like unto Death, 

That divides and yet unites mankind. 


At last all is finished, the bridal day is come when the ship must be 
married to the ocean, the maiden to her betrothed. Before the good ship 
is launched, the wedding party assembles on the deck, the mutual troth . 
is plighted, and love made perfect. And now all is ready for the 
launch, the Master speaks the word, the workmen obey, the ship is 
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committed to the sea; the Ideal is realised, the labour is crowned with 
triumph. And as the ocean welcomes and embraces THe Union like 
a beauteous bride, the poet’s thought rises into glowing hope of marriage 
joy, and noble prophecy of a nation’s destiny. 


Sail forth into the sea of life, 

O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 
And safe from all adversity 

Upon the bosom of that sea 

Thy comings and thy goings be! 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust ; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something immortal still survives ! 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ; 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

{n what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee ; 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
FRANK WALTERS. 


HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 
IiI.—The Natural History Museum. 


Y dear boys and girls,—I am going to write you one more letter 
about birds and nests before I pass on to other animals. They 
have so many specimens at South Kensington that I might go on for I 
don’t know how long describing them, but I hope you will save up your 
pennies till they amount to enough to bring you to London on an 
excursion in the summer, and then you will be able to look at these 
specimens for yourselves, and if you will write to me and let me know 
beforehand I will try to be free and meet you at the Museum. For the 
sake of those who cannot come I will just describe a few more birds and 
nests, 
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Now generally a bird’s nest is not so much a home for the old birds as 
a place for young ones when they are too young to take care of themselves. 
It is a kind of nursery that the mother and father birds take a lot of 
trouble to prepare for the dear little bird-children, and I want you to 
notice several things about this matter of nest-building. First, then, all 
the care and pains are taken for the sake of the young ones. They do 
for the poor helpless little baby-birds more than they will do for them- 
selves. A branch or twig is good enough for the old birds to roost on, 
but when the young ones have to be thought about there must be a soft, 
warm nest, lined often with feathers, and down, and soft cotton from the 
seeds of plants, and firmly woven with stout threads of grass or other 
stringy material, and covered on the outside with moss, or lichen, or 
some substance that is nearest like the surroundings so that the nest may 
not be easily found. All this care about the little ones! What does it 
all mean? It means that a great love is in the hearts of the fathers and 
mothers,—they love their children so much that they will do the best 
they know and the best they can forthem. And this love is given to them 
by one who loves ‘‘all things, both great and small.’’ [t is His best gift, 
making the lives of both the parents and the children happy. And He 
who gives to the father and mother-bird their love, gives our fathers and 
mothers love for us too. And because the love of good fathers is the 
best thing we know, we call the giver of that love ‘‘Our Father in 
heaven,” knowing that He loves us best of all. Certainly He must think 
a great deal of little birds and little children too. I expect he wishes that 
every little one who is properly loved and cared for may one day grow up 
to be good, and to do good, just as He is good and does good always. 
Another thing to notice about birds when they are busy building their 
nests and taking care of their little ones, is that they are as joyful as they 
can be. It is one of the happiest sights to watch a pair of birds who have 
determined to build a nest. They make a great fuss, of course, at first, 
and are all in a bustle : too busy to do much, and too hopeful and happy 
to care. But, by and by, Mrs. Mother-bird begins to tell Mr. Father- 
bird that it is time to be sensible and really set about building in earnest. 
The honeymoon is over, and now housekeeping must begin. So Mr. 
Father-bird quietens down a little and sets off for some materials, and his 
little wife takes what he brings and makes the best she can of it. But 
before long the bridegroom (that is Mr. Father-bird, you know) gets so 
happy in his work that he must tell everybody, and so, having brought 
his busy little ‘‘ Missis’’ a whole lot of building-stuff, he sits on a branch 
close by and sings with loud, clear voice, so that you can hear him half ia) 
mile off on a quiet evening. He is boasting to all the world that his wife 
is the best wife, and his nest is going to be the best nest, and his children 
are going to be the finest children in all the country side. Of course he 
does not have it all his own way, for over on the other side of the hedge 
other birds are building, and they are just as joyful and just as boast- 
ful. So they go on, till late in the evening, building and singing, and 
‘when the dear little wifie is going to rest the father-bird just sings an 
evening hymn, a little more softly than before, and then all is quiet 
for a few hours. It is always so. Something to love and something to 
do ;—our Father has made these two things needful for happy life. When 
we love something, and are doing good work, we are so happy that we 
must sing, or whistle, or in one way or other utter our heart’s joy. 
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I have written all this because I want you to see what a bird’s nest 
stands for. Mostly we think a bird’s nest is a pretty thing, and the eggs 
look very fine in a drawer, no doubt; but I want you to think of every 
nest as a happy nursery,—a children’s bed-room and play-room and eat- _ 
ing-room all in one; where the little ones live until they can take care of 
themselves, and where there is much love felt and shown. If you think 
of this you will perhaps be as glad to let the birdies have their nest and 
enjoy the spring-time of life as you are glad to have loving parents and 
friends. 

Birds often have to be very careful in choosing the place where they 
build their nest, in order to protect their children from enemies. In some 
countries there are many very troublesome enemies who would soon rob 
every nest if they could get the chance. Monkeys (real monkeys I mean, 
not troublesome boys!) are constantly on the look out for the eggs of the 
different kinds of weaver-birds, which are found in Africa and the south 
of Asia. In the museum there are some nests of these birds, but they 
are rather high up, out of sight, and we cannot notice just the most in- 
teresting point about them. However, I will describe it. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Weaver-bird have determined to build they try to find a tree 
that overhangs a stream of water. Then they look for a twig hanging 
just a little above the surface,—a very slender twig, just strong enough 
to bear the nest and the young ones and themselves. At the very end of 
this twig they fix their curious nest made of stiff grass woven into the 
shape of a pistol with a big handle, hanging with the mouth downwards. 
The real nest, where the eggs are, is in the hollow, which is like the 
handle of the pistol, and there is a special arrangement to prevent the 
eggs rolling out of the nest down the muzzle into the water. Now when 
the troublesome monkeys want to get at the eggs their only way is down 
the branch, along the branchlets and so on to the twig; every step that 
brings Master Monkey towards the nest makes the slender branch bend 
lower and lower until at last the would-be thief instead of getting at the 
eggs gets a sudden ducking in the stream for his pains. If he scrambles 
back again, and does not get drowned, we will hope that he will have 
learnt a lesson, and will reform and live hereafter a wiser and a better 
monkey. 

If the weaver-birds cannot find a suitable place near a stream they 
are the more careful to select one that is otherwise safe,—always choosing 
the ends of twigs or leaves that hang loosely and are not strong enough 
to bear the weight of the thief, whether monkey or snake. 

Another cunning little builder, called the tailor-bird, sews the edges 
of a large, losely-hanging leaf together with a fibre so as to make a little 
hollow in which to build her nest. In this she places a quantity of cotton 
down. You see that as the leaf is still hanging by its stalk it keeps alive 
and cannot be easily distinguished from other leaves, and so the little 
bird was wise in building her nest where it could not be easily found. I 
expect she is very careful also to choose a leaf that is strong and not very 
old, so that it will not quickly fall off. 

Now we will leave the bird gallery downstairs and go to where there 
are some small cases of birds and nests upstairs. On one side, called the 
west corridor, the glass cases contain stuffed specimens of British birds 
with their nests and young ones: a most delightful place, always very 
attractive to young folk, What is most pleasing is the clever way in ‘ 
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which the birds and nests are arranged so that they appear just as they 
generally do out in the fields and hedges and commons. I will mention 
a few of the prettiest and the most interesting. In the middle of one case 
there stands an old tree stump, thickly covered with ivy, and on one side, 
in the midst of the ivy leaves, there is a wren’s nest, set in a hole in the 
stump. It is very cunningly placed and was built by the little pair of 
wrens who are perching near it. If you were with me I should have to 
lift you up for a peep into the nest, and there you would see some little 
heads and tiny eyes and beaks. The little eyes are looking out and their 
owners are plainly wondering what there is outside, in the strange world. 
One little bird has ventured out, and looks as if he would like to be back 
again, for he has found that the world is bigger than he supposed, and 
he is rather frightened. By and by he will get courageous, and learn 
that because the world is very large, there is always room for brave birds 
in it, and something for them to do too; just as there is room and work 
for strong, braye boys, and gentle, brave girls, if only they will be true to 
themselves. 

Close by is the nest of the wood-wren. It is built on the ground, and 
is so placed that you would have great difficulty in finding it, for the little 
builders have been as careful as many of the other birds are, and have 
hidden their nest under fallen leaves. But perhaps the most delightful 
little group of all is that of the long-tailed titmouse. In the midst of a 
thick furze-bush is a ball of grey lichen, with a tiny hole in its side. This 
ball is the nest, but there are no eggs and no young birds in it,—they have 
all come out for an airing. There they sit, eleven of them, on a curved briar 
branch in front of the nest, trimming their feathers and making them- 
selves neat and clean, as young folk ought to do; it is such a pretty sight 
that children clap their hands and call their friends to come and see, 
whenever they find this case; and often artists come and make beautiful 
sketches of this big family of little birds. 

Now I want you to notice, particularly you little girls, that birds build 
their nests in all sorts of places that are suitable, and the birds themselves 
are found in many different places and positions,—but you never see a 
bird perching willingly on a girl’s or a lady’s hat, or building its nest 
there ;—a bird never likes to do a stupid or ridiculous thing. I daresay 
you can apply the moral of this ; if you cannot, ask your teacher. 

In the museum are many other very beautiful birds ; so beautiful in 
shape and colour that, even if I had time, I could not easily describe them. 
The hornbills, the parrots, the humming birds, the kingfishers, all with 
very brightly coloured feathers, are delightful to look at. And every 
difference of colour or shape has something to do with the life and habits 
of the bird, and so that the more we look at them and study them the 
more we learn, and every new thing we learn makes us more delighted 
because we see that there is so much more that is interesting and wonder- 
ful than we supposed when we just began to notice without thinking much 
about what we noticed. The boy or girl who has got the power of seeing 
and of thinking about things, has a more valuable possession than any 
that money will buy. A careless, thoughtless child may have heaps of 
toys, and almost everything a boy generally cares for and yet be miserable. 
An earnest boy or girl may have few things of his or her own, and yet 
have the power of turning everything into a source of interest and delight. 

i T. ROBINSON, 
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HOW TO DECORATE THE SCHOOLROOM. 
Chapter III. 


r ET us try the arrangement here suggested on our working-drawing, 
is from the roof downward. If the roof is open woodwork as in fig. 3 
we will tint the rafters with brown sienna, but, remember, we must not paint 
it in our actual building, for nothing is more beautiful in a building than 
a wood ceiling simply stained, or left natural if it is an ordinary brown wood. 

We may also tint the doors and platform with brown, for the same 
effect, if we have any in view. Also, let us now form our ‘‘-wainscot”’ 
and tint it with the same brown at the base of the wall. This wainscot, 
running all round the building, must be not less than four feet high (z.e., 
two inches on our sketch). We draw this height on our end wall, ¢ toc 
(6 c marks a part of it, forming a border, which we will treat later on). 
Now continue our wainscot round sides in same way as we drew other 
lines <n perspective, viz., draw the top line ¢ c from centre P and through 
c at end of wall, &c. Werecommend dark brown for wainscot as it is 
safe to match any woodwork of natural colour, but remember any dark 
neutral tint will do for wainscot, such as dark grey (indigo, with a touch 
of light red, lightened with a little Chinese-white, is a very good grey). 

If the ceiling between the rafters is plaster, or if it is entirely of plaster, 
we will tint it a delicate grey (a pale wash of cobalt-blue will do for our 
paper sketch). Now as to the end wall. If, as in fig. 3 it is of ‘‘gable”’ 
form, and leaves a considerable space of blank wall above the windows 
(and especially if there are no windows to break the space) we shall find 
a lofty arched space, like m 7 0 in fig. 3, a great relief and a feature of 
added dignity to the end of building. We draw this arch on our paper 
with compass and rule from centres on the level of the line g to g, and at 
distances according to the width and height we find best for form of arch. 
The only point we need note here is that if there ave windows (as in fig. 
3) we should make this arched recess entirely round them, down to the 
level of their window-sills, and leaving a width of three to six inches all 
down the sides of windows to let them stand well apart from the adjoining 
wall, in their own ‘‘frame’’ of colour: this remark applies also to all 
windows in the building in similar broad spaces. We will now tint these 
arched ‘' frame” spaces around windows a delicate sage-colour (a pale 
wash of cobalt-blue and chrome-yellow, with a touch of madder-brown or 
crimson-lake, on our sketch, but it must be very pale and well mixed, or 
it will look dirty). 

While we are using this colour we can also tint the lower division of 
walls with the same. ‘To draw the proper limits of this part of wall, how- 
ever, we must consider the whole height of the sides of our building, and 
proportion the wall spaces accordingly. Let us just draw out all these 
spaces in due proportion, therefore. [We need not repeat the rule for 
drawing out these divisions in our sketch ; at the points b cd fg respectively 
where borders touch end wall, we continue al/ such borders along side- 
walls by drawing them from vanishing point P, and through points 
bcd fg respectively out to edges of our paper. Also let it be kept in 
mind that wherever we are speaking of feet-measures in our remarks 
about the walls, half-inch-measures will be the corresponding ones we. 
make on our paper-drawing ]. If the total height of side-wall is not less 
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than fourteen feet, we may have a frieze border (as f g in fig. 3) of a foot 
and a half to two feet deep, all round the building, next to the ceiling. 
Then from the bottom of wall we already have a wainscot and dado- 
border not less than four feet high; now we have a space remaining, say 
eight feet and a half (if our room is fourteen feet high) for hanging pic- 
tures or maps. But no map or picture ought to be above five and a half 
feet high (at its bottom edge) from floor, or it will be out of easy sight, 
so we shall have this lower edge of pictures, &c., a foot and a half 
above dado ; and, allowing our largest maps or pictures a depth of four 
and a half feet, let us measure this limit upwards, z.e., six feet above dado- 
border, or ten feet from floor, for the line from which we shall hang all 
our pictures and maps, &c. Let us make this line therefore a pronounced 
division-line on the wall to break the height of all the spaces between 
windows, and let us now tint this lower part of wall, from dado up to 
picture-line (c d in fig. 3) the same sage-tint as we have already used for 
the window-frame arches. And now there is a space of two feet left 
above this picture-level, as far as the frieze-border. Let us now tint this 
frieze-border together with this space (d f g in fig. 3) a good delicate 
terra-cotta tint (a very light wash of vermillion or Indian-red and yellow 
in our sketch). Lastly, to complete the general tints on end wall, we have 
the space outside window arch up to the roof, g S g; let us tint this a pale 
primrose or cream colour (a light wash of chrome-yellow, with a slight 
touch of light-red, but avoid any staring effect ; a good cream tint is the 
safest). 

oe we have the main walls, at ends and sides, tinted in a pleasing 
variety and harmony of colour, and we could even let it remain at this 
stage (only putting a good, bold, chocolate outline between all our divided 
tints) without feeling anything but quiet satisfaction, if not admiration at 
the general appearance of our whole interior. But I hope there will be 
an ambition to put some more actual decoration on this tinted ground- 
work in the way of stencilled borders and “sprinkled” designs, and 
panel-work in special positions, &c, Let us therefore complete our work- 
ing-sketch (after the style of fig. 4) by putting in these features. Whether 
we can carry it all out or not, let us remember for our comfort that we 
can do any part of it without necessitating the whole of such an elaborate 
scheme all at once. We will take these parts therefore in order of their 
value to the effect, whether we can proceed with them at once or only at 
long intervals. (Our work at Whitchurch has lasted three years, and is 
capable of further ‘‘ finishing’ yet.) 

Owen J. JONES. 


THE IMPATIENT CROCUS. 


cé OW horrid it is to be poked down here in the dark, day after day, 
week after week,’ said a crocus to a snowdrop, as they lay side 

by side underneath the hard ground, early in January. 
“ Patience,’’ said Snowdrop, ‘‘I don’t think it will last much longer, 
and then we shall begin to see the light, and our green blades will grow 
up; then the warm sunshine will come and weshall have pretty blossoms.”’ 
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‘“‘T don’t care,’ answered Crocus, ‘‘and I say it’s a shame to be 
buried down here, with nothing to look at and the hard earth sticking so 
tight one can’t move.” 

Snowdrop was silent. She knew it was no use talking to Crocus when 
he was in that disagreeable humour, so she lay still and quiet, and only 
sighed because he had not learnt to be patient. 

Many days went by after this, but at last the little bulbs burst and 
pierced their way through the dark earth. 

“Well, Crocus,’”’ said Snowdrop, ‘‘we are getting on you see, and now 
we shallegrow a little taller every day.” 

“‘Umph!”’ answered Crocus, ‘‘it’s all very fine for you to talk, You 
don’t mind waiting, and besides you will be out in flower first.” 

‘What does that matter ?’’ answered Snowdrop, gently. ‘‘ You will 
blossom at the right time.” 

But Crocus would not listen, and went on grumbling to himself in a 
most tiresome way. At last he made up his mind to see if he could not 
get on a little faster, and struggled and struggled to come out into bud. 
Hecertainly did grow more quickly than the other crocuses in the garden, 
but listen and hear what happened. When he thought he was getting on 
so beautifully a terrible, cold frost came and nipped him up before he 
could come into flower. 

‘‘Qh! Crocus, Crocus,’’? said Snowdrop, who, by this time had a 
lovely white blossom, ‘‘ why did you not wait patiently? Now you will 
not have a flower at all this year.”’ 

The poor crocus sighed; the wind blew gently past, whispering, 
‘‘ patience, patience ;’? and Snowdrop bent tenderly over her companion 
and kissed his withered leaves. 

GERTRUDE M. Boys. 


SHAG AND BEAGLE. 


lee was a bright, sunny morning, and the air was fresh and cool, just 
_the day for a good run; so thought Beagle, the Squire’s beautiful 
retriever, as he came trotting through the park grounds. Oh! how proud 
he felt of his glossy, black coat, and how his head went up in the air as he 
wagged his tail briskly from side to side. On he trotted, out of the white 
gates and down the hill, till he chanced to overtake a little, greyish-brown 
dog running along in the middle of the road. Beagle slackened his pace, 
just bow-wowed ‘‘ Good morning,” and after looking inquisitively at the 
small dog, said, ‘‘ Well, you ave a funny little creature. What’s your 
name?” 

‘‘Shag,”’ said the other. 

‘“Oh! indeed. Well, the name suits you uncommonly well, I must 
say ; but J should be very sorry if J had such a rough coat, and such a 
queer, little, stumpy tail,—just look at mine;’’ and Beagle waved his tail 
proudly backwards and forwards. 

Now Shag knew his coat was rough and ragged, and always would be 
so, and he knew his tail was very short. At first this had been a great 
trouble to him, but he was growing wiser now, though his dog-feelings. 
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were still rather sensitive ; and Beagle’s remarks did not help to make 
him very happy. 

The two trotted on together until they came to a narrow lane,"turning 
off to the left. 

‘‘Good morning,” said Shag, ‘‘I am going this way, I live in the little 
cottage at the top of the lane.”’ 

‘‘Oh ! indeed.”’ replied Beagle, ‘‘I thought you could not have come 
from anywhere very grand; and who and what is your master, pray ?”’ 

‘“My master is the village cobbler, but you shan’t say anything against 
him,”’ said little Shag, looking quite brave and defiant, ‘‘for he is the best 
master in all the world, though he zs only a cobbler,’”’ and with that the 
two parted. 

Shag soon reached his home, pushed open the little garden gate, and 
went into the room where his master sat at work in front of the window. 

‘Well, Shag,” said the cobbler, patting his dog’s head, ‘‘ been out for 
your morning run, old fellow? There’s your breakfast waiting for you.” 

Shag went to his usual corner, ate his bones, and then came and lay 
down at his master’s feet, and watched the flies buzzing about on the 
window-pane; and listened to the hammer which kept on knock, knock, 
knocking the nails into boots and shoes, patching old soles, and putting 
on new heels. 

I suppose this all helped to make Shag drowsy and thoughtful, any- 
how, he could not forget Beagle’s unkind words to him that morning, and 
wondered what was the use of telling him he was rough and shaggy, and 
odd-looking, as if he did not know that already. 

Presently the cobbler stopped in his work for a minute and looked 
down at his companion. ‘‘ Why, Shag, youseem tired out before the day 
has begun, and your ears droop, and you look quite miserable !’’ 

‘Then Shag jumped up, put his two front paws on his master and 
looked at him with his loving, brown eyes. 

‘* Ah! we understand each other,”’ said the cobbler, patting the rough 
head again, and stroking back the long, shaggy hair; ‘‘no dog in all the 
world like my faithful, old Shag.”’ 

Then Shag felt comforted, rubbed his head against his master and lay 
down quite contented once more, and no longer cared whether he was 
beautiful or not, but was happy because he knew his master loved him, 
and had called him faithful. 

GrERTRUDE M. Boys. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ PRAYERS. 


GOD our refuge, thou art ever close to us though we see thee not ; 
O thou art in our midst though we feel thee not. Why are we so 
blind to thee 2. Thou art always waiting for us to come to thee: thou wilt 
shelter us when we are in trouble, chasten us when we do wrong, save us 
from dangers, lead us in darkness, comfort us in sorrow, teach us in 
ignorance, and heal us when we are wounded. We know all this, and 
yet we are ungrateful and forgetful even of such a Father as thou art. 
What can awaken our sleeping hearts, O God? Touch us with living 
fire, and let us rise up and go to meet thee; let us go with thee all the day, 
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and feel how thou art with us in our work or play. Teach us to know 
that if we do but cling to thy guiding hand, and walk all our days with thee, 
nothing can go wrong with us: temptations may be around us, but we 
shall not yield; sorrows may come upon us like mighty waves, but we 
shall not be overwhelmed; for thou art there to lift us up and hold us with 
thy mighty strength. When we fail or faint it is because we say in our 
pride that we can stand alone, and need no one to help us; but by our 
failures thou dost teach us to be more humble and to learn that we are 
nothing without thee. How patient thou art with us, Father! thou who 
canst see all things whilst we are groping in the dark and thinking that 
we see! O pour thy light upon our way, that we may see clearly where 
we walk ; fill our souls with light, that there may not be an impure thought 
or wish left hiding there. We long to be pure; we long to be brave and 
true and loving ; and when we look at thee it seems as if it should be easy 
to live as thy children should ; but we let our eyes wander from thee, and 
then our feet slip and wander too, and we let go thy hand, and our 
security is gone. O help our weakness and our frailty, Lord ; call upon 
us continually and do not suffer us to forget thee; waken us from our 
sleep with the voice that calls good soldiers to their duty, and rouse the 
drowsy courage of our hearts. Let us say of thee, ‘‘thou art my refuge 
and my fortress, my God, in thee will I trust.’””’ Amen. 


O thou who art so great and so wonderful, we thank thee that even 
children may draw near and speak with thee. Thou art present in 
the sky, in the earth, and in the sea; and we hear thy voice in the wind 
and in the thunder; yet thou hast a still small voice which speaks to us 
in our own hearts, and makes us long to be still and hearken, and leads 
us to feel that it is our Father who communes with us when we are quiet 
enough to hear. Let our souls rise up to meet thee, and say to thee in 
answer: ‘‘ Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.’’ Unstop the deaf ears 
of our souls, dear Father, that we may not lose one whisper of thy voice ; 
and open our blind eyes, that every flower and cloud, each gleam of sun- 
shine and every star may show us thy wondrous workings amongst which 
we live. How careless and thoughtless we are; and how seldom we 
remember to look for thee in the things which thou hast made. Thou 
hidest thyself so wondrously ; and yet if we only seek thee ever so little 
we begin to find thee. O let us seek thee more, and every day learn a 
little more of all that thou art. Take from us every thought that is not 
pure and true; teach us to make clean the home of our hearts, that holy 
guests may enter in and find their dwelling there. In our work or pleasure 
let us set ourselves to know only thee, to follow only truth and nobleness ; 
and, casting aside all that is mean and selfish, let us walk all through our 
lives in the light of thy countenance, and the strength of thy love. 
Amen. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that the Essex Hall Hymn and Tune 
Book is nearly through the press, and the Committee hope to issue it at an 
early date. Great pains have now been taken to procure a good and useful 
collection of tunes for the school.and the home, ‘ 


